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ABSTRACT 

This paper will investigate the development of the War Guilt 
Question in interwar Europe through an examination of the dispute 
between two of Britain’s leading experts on the Balkans, Mary Edith 
Durham and R.W. Seton-Watson. The locus of their disagreement 
centred on the question of Serbian complicity in the plot to murder 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand in Sarajevo in June 1914, and the sub- 
sequent debate over their responsibility for the outbreak of War. 
The dispute was prompted by revelations published by Ljuba 
Jovanovic, former Serb Minister of Public Instruction. The debate 
over the Serb complicity in the Sarajevo crime, fundamentally 
shifted the debate over responsibility for the failure of peace in 
1914, moving the focus away from Berlin, back to the Balkans. 


Deem thou thyself, that deemest others deed, And Truth shall thee delyver, there is no 
drede.’ 


Introduction 


This paper will examine the pivotal role played by Mary Edith Durham, an anthropol- 
ogist who never held an academic post. Mary Edith Durham was one of the most 
prominent women travellers in the Balkans during the first years of the twentieth 
century.” She was, however, far more than a mere travel writer, despite never holding 
an university position she wrote extensively on the Balkans. She was an anthropologist, as 
well as a historian, journalist and aid worker in her own right, passionately fighting the 
cause of an independent Albanian state after an initial flirtation with pan-Slavism, which 
did not survive her encounters with actual Serbs on her first visit to the region in 1900. 
She formed a close alliance with the Conservative M.P. Aubrey Herbert and was one of 
the founders of the Albanian Committee (which changed its name to the Anglo-Albanian 
Society in 1918, for which she acted as Honorary Secretary), agitating for the return of 
Albanian statehood in the aftermath of the Austro-Hungarian occupation of the country 
during the Great War. She became increasingly isolated after the premature death of 
Herbert in 1923, and was largely reviled by other British ‘experts’ on the Balkans, accused 
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of having adopted the Albanians as her ‘pet Balkan people’ by Rebecca West.” In part, this 
was because of her partisan advocacy of the unfashionable Albanian cause, but it was also 
reflective of her sharp personality which alienated both friend and opponent alike.* The 
journalist Henry W. Nevinson, who travelled through southern Albania with Durham in 
1913, when she was working as a correspondent for the Manchester Guardian, noted that 


Her language in conversation was even more racy than the style of her books... I have never 
known a woman to express facts or opinions with such startling vigour, especially in 
disagreement.” 


Throughout the 1920s she fought an ‘open war’ with Professor R.W. Seton-Watson, 
the most prominent academic expert on Habsburg and South Slav affairs in Britain, who 
held the Masaryk Chair in Central European History at the School of Slavonic Studies at 
the University of London between 1922 and 1945 and played a prominent role in 
founding the School in 1915 with Sir Bernard Pares.° Durham, did little to hide her anti- 
Serb prejudice, and extended this to those in Britain who promoted the Serb cause, 


The Serb is the Prussian of the Balkans. The weaker he is made the better for the rest of the 
Balkans. Did you ever hear the rhyme? S.W. (Seton W) W.S (Wickham [Steed]) The two of 
them made the hell of a mess.’ 


The result of this dispute fundamentally shifted the focus of the debate about the origins 
of the Great War from Germany on to Serbia by the end of the 1920s.” 

Long before the flood of publications that accompanied the centenary of the conflict, 
there had been successive waves of interest over the origins of the Great War. In 1914 
itself, with the publication of a selection of official diplomatic correspondence in various 
Coloured Books, during the war as a key propaganda battleground, again in 1919 and 
subsequently, with the drafting and debate over the notorious “War Guilt Clause’, Article 
231 of the Treaty of Versailles. Commemoration of the conflict began to emerge with the 
tenth anniversary of the assassination in 1924, but the toxic debate over war guilt ensured 
that it was still coloured by partisan considerations.’ By the last of these, the official 
German propaganda machine was well established, and had already made a significant 
impact on the charge of sole German responsibility, largely through the official publica- 
tion of a mass of documents that sought, deliberately, to exonerate the German statesmen 
of 1914."° Very little can be truly said to be novel in historiography, and this is especially 
the case with the debate over the question of responsibility for the outbreak of the First 
World War. 

Christopher Clark’s account, in which he looked to move away from what he termed 
‘blame-centred account[s]’, closely traces, some historians have suggested, the line put 
forward by patriotic German historians during the interwar years.’’ He, as they did, 
sought to suggest that all of Europe’s statesmen were ‘sleepwalkers, watchful but unsee- 
ing ... blind to the reality of the horror they were about to bring into the world’. Despite 
urging the necessity of eschewing the blame game, the reader of his book can readily be 
left with the impression that, if anyone were responsible for the war, then it was the 
‘Serbian authorities [who] were partly unwilling and partly unable to suppress the 
irredentist activity that had given rise to the assassinations in the first place’.'* By opening 
his account with the intricacies of Serbian politics at the turn of the century, Clark 
certainly provided a necessary corrective to an overwhelmingly Anglo-German-centric 
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historiography. The war, as Joachim Remak, a German-American historian, correctly 
asserted in 1971 was, after all, part of the wars of Ottoman succession, or the “Third 
Balkan War’ as he termed it.'” Among American historians in the interwar period in 
particular, the charge blaming German alone was successfully being challenged by the 
mid-1920s in the public debate, in particular by the historians Sidney Bradshaw Fay and 
Harry Elmer Barnes.'* By the late-1920s the focus had started to shift away from Berlin 
and towards Belgrade. Vital in this transfer was the use of a memoir written by a former 
Serb Minister of Education, which has been repeatedly referenced, in passing, in the 
subsequent literature.” 


The Kriegsschuldfrage down to 1924 


The question of war guilt had, of course, become intensely politicized through Article 
231, and the fact that the justification for charging the German Government with the cost 
of the war through Reparations, was hung on this rather wonky nail. Again, the United 
States was central to this, fully involved as she was in the ‘interconnection of war 
responsibility ... reparations’ and Allied war debt.’° Convincing the informed publics 
to their point of view, especially in America, became of paramount importance to the 
various involved foreign ministries. To contemporaries who engaged in this historio- 
graphical dispute, it sometimes seemed that the entire postwar international order rested 
on refuting the claims of the other side. One historian particularly keen to dominate the 
public discourse was R.W. Seton-Watson, who wrote to a Serb associate in early 1925 that 


I do not need to remind you how closely the [War Guilt] question is identified with the 
Reparations Problem: and although to implicate Ljuba and Pasi¢ [prominent Serb and then 
Yugoslav Radical politicians] does not in any way exculpate the Ballplatz (or the 
Wilhelinstrasse for its action in July 1914) it is an admirable weapon for confusing the 
issue and envenoming still further German public opinion.’” 


While it was possible for historians to over-emphasize the level of interest that the 
public had in such debates, they certainly were held to be important by politicians and 
officials. In these circumstances the line between academia and government became 
blurred, through the editing and publication of diplomatic documents, as well as the 
official and unofficial co-opting of historians to public service through their writing. This, 
as well as the long shadow cast by the war, ensured the public nature of the debate, which 
was undertaken through the press and scholarly articles, as well as weighty 
monographs.*® 

At the heart of this discussion in “contemporary history’ were the available primary 
sources, chiefly documents of state, released from the diplomatic archives, with historians 
closely following each tranche of newly released or revealed material.’” Interpretations 
tended to follow the available documents. The German Government, which had been the 
most pro-active in their release of documents, sought to deflect attention from her role in 
the crisis of 1914, attempting in turn to shift the focus on to Russia, France, Britain and 
even her old ally, Austria-Hungary. The attempts to throw dust in the eyes of contem- 
poraries were increasingly successful, and even radical British historians such as G.P. 
Gooch were concerned with the implications of this policy. He wrote to Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, a former Liberal Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Office, in 
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September 1924 arguing that ‘it is time that the victorious Powers—ourselves, France, 
Italy—published our documents. Till they do, they are suspected of having secrets to 
conceal’.“° James Ramsay MacDonald, then serving as Labour’s first Prime Minister as 
well as Foreign Secretary, had already agreed in principle, prompted by a question in 
Parliament from his fellow Labour M.P. and Union of Democratic Control colleague, E. 
D. Morel, to publish documents from the prewar British archives, an undertaking his 
Conservative successor at the Foreign Office, Sir Austen Chamberlain, had honoured 
shortly after the fall of the Labour Government in November of that year.’ 

Sources, however, were not only coming out of Germany, but were beginning to 
emerge from other countries as well. The Bolshevik regime in Russia, eagerly helped by 
German historians, readily co-operating in the spirit of the 1922 Treaty of Rapallo, 
sought to undermine the international order through the publication of the series 
Krasnyi Arkhiv [Red Archive] from 1922 as well as other publications, that sought to 
discredit both the tsarist regime, as well as her victorious former Entente partners.” In 
addition to massed volumes of official edited diplomatic documents, the interwar period 
was the golden age of the diplomatic memoir, and every statesman and envoy who served 
before the outbreak of the Great War seemed to want to have their say on their part, or 
more pertinently the role played by others, in the fateful months of late summer 1914. 
Eager historians, if not always the public, devoured these intensely problematic and 
partial recollections.*’ Gooch wrote to a colleague that, 


I stick to my old view that none of the Govts wanted a world war and blundered into it .. . It 
is too early to pronounce final decisions, as new material is constantly coming out... 
Everybody with first-hand information should, as far as possible give it to the world & 
thereby submit it to criticism.~* 


One key protagonist did not play to these already established norms. Serbia (now the 
dominant part of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes) was, for a variety of 
reasons, far from keen to open her archives to outside scrutiny.~” The preferred Yugoslav 
narrative suggested that Serbia, much like Belgium, was merely an innocent victim of 
unprovoked aggression by the Central Powers in 1914, with her territory invaded, and 
her sovereignty violated.*° Part of the basis of the entire legitimacy of the Yugoslav state 
stemmed from its position as an innocent party in 1914, and the recipient of unprovoked 
ageression by Austria-Hungary. In the absence of published documents, which did not 
appear until 1980, historians were forced to rely on other material in order to trace Serb 
politics and policy in 1914.*” One imperfect source was provided by the private archive of 
the Serb Prime Minister in 1914, Nikola Pasgic, which had been seized during the Austrian 
occupation of Serbia during the Great War.” 

Another increasingly productive font were the indiscretions of various Radical 
Politicians who had served in PaSi¢’s Cabinet in 1914. The tenth anniversary of the 
assassination of Franz Ferdinand was little commented on outside of the lands of the 
former Serb state and the Austrian press. The anniversary was, however, marked by 
a commemorative publication, Krv Slovenstva |The Blood of Slavdom], which was edited 
by a White Russian émigré journalist, Aleksije Ivanovic Ksjunin, and published in 
Belgrade in July 1924.*° The volume consisted of nine essays written by a mixture of 
prominent Serbs and Russians exiles, with the purpose of reminding the readership of the 
formerly close relationship between tsarist Russia and Serbia. Opening the collection was 
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the most prominent figure to contribute to the volume, Ljuba Jovanovic, who was 
a founding Professor of History at the University of Belgrade, and had held the position 
of Minister of Public Instruction between 1911 and 1914, and subsequently Minter of 
Internal Affairs from 1914 and 1918 under Pasic. In 1924 he was serving as President of 
the SkupStina, and was seen as the most likely successor to the aged Prime Minster. He 
opened his memoirs with the rider that he was merely ‘giving out on this occasion a few 
excerpts, for it is not yet time to publish all’. He continued: 


I cannot remember whether it was at the end of May or at the beginning of June when 
one day M. Pasi¢ told us (he concerned himself in the matter chiefly with Stojan Proti¢ 
alone, who at that time held the Ministry of the Interior, but he spoke in this sense to the rest 
of us) that some persons were preparing to go to Sarajevo to kill Franz Ferdinand and who 
was to proceed thither and be solemnly received on Vidov Dan. As they told me afterwards 
this was being prepared by a group of secretly organized persons and by circles of youthful 
Bosno-Herzegovinian patriots in Belgrade. We and M. Pasi¢ all decided, and Stojan (Proti¢) 
undertook to issue an order to the frontier authorities on the Drina that they should prevent 
the passage of the youths who with this object had left Belgrade. But these frontier 
‘authorities’ were themselves in the organization and they did not carry out Stojan’s order 
but reported to him—and he passed it on to us—that the order had reached them too late, 
for the youths had already crossed. Thus failed the Government’s attempt to prevent the 
execution of the murder which had been prepared, just as also failed the attempt to make on 
his own initiative by our Minister at Vienna, M. Jotza Jovanovic, through the Minister 
Bilinsky to dissuade the Commander-in-Chief from the fatal journey he intended to make.*” 


The rest of the article did not, unfortunately, continue in this indiscreet way, concerned 
as it was primarily with the period from the assassination to the presentation of the 
Austro-Hungarian ultimatum and the subsequent declaration of war on 28 July 1914. 
The revelations in the opening passage did, however, provide some new pieces of 
evidence, hitherto unknown outside of official circles in Belgrade. First, that there had 
been fore-knowledge of the assassins and the assassination plot to murder the 
Archduke, second that an attempt had been made to stop their passage back to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and third that the Serbian Minister in Vienna, Jovan M. Jovanovi¢ (no 
relation to the author of the memoir) had attempted to warn the Joint Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Finance (with responsibility for the administration of Bosnia-Herzegovina), 
Leon Ritter von Bilitski in June 1914.°’ The heavy implication was that the Serb 
Government, with at least three weeks of foreknowledge of the plan, could or indeed 
should, have ensured that the plot to kill Franz Ferdinand did not succeed. The publica- 
tion of a work by a still-prominent Serb politician, and perhaps more significantly, now 
an opponent of Pasic (who had recently relinquished the post of Yugoslav prime 
minister) still attracted little attention on its publication in Belgrade.** Part of the reason 
for this may have been that this was not the first time that such allegations had been 
levelled at the Serb prime minister, but it was the first time by prominent fellow 
national.°° 


The Jovanovic memoir finds a ready audience 


Despite the potentially incendiary revelations in the memoir, they remained obscure and 
little commented on outside of Yugoslavia. One figure who read the Jovanovic memoir, 
and realized the implications of his revelations, was Milos Bogicevic, who had served as 
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the Serb Chargé d'affaires at Berlin in 1914, and had more recently been a paid employee 
of the Auswartiges Amt.°* He had sent a copy of Krv Slovenstva to Edith Durham, 
highlighting the propaganda potential of the work, urging her to use a meeting to discuss 
the new material, rather than merely publish them in a newspaper or journal.” Durham 
chose to make use of the Jovanovic memoir at a round-table meeting of an informal 
working group of the British Institute of International Affairs, the Near East Group, 
which met at Chatham House on the evening of 3 December 1924.°° The topic under 
discussion during the two-hour meeting was the question of ‘Serbian Responsibility for 
the War’.*’ In addition to Durham, almost all of the prominent British figures interested 
in contemporary Balkan and European politics attended the meeting, including the 
historians G.P. Gooch and R.W. Seton-Watson, Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who had served 
as Ambassador in Vienna between 1913 and 1914, Sir James Headlam Morley, Historical 
Advisor to the Foreign Office, as well as Henry Wickham Steed, Lionel Curtis, H.C. 
Woods, and Arnold Toynbee, who chaired the meeting. According to the account of one 
of the attendees of the meeting, she made a ‘very considerable impression’ despite ‘her 
extremely unattractive manner and her obvious partisanship’ against Serbia.** Seton- 
Watson, who had clashed with Durham while editor of the New Europe, was forewarned 
that she would come armed with revelations from Serbian documents, intended to 
confront her, and to make the ‘sparks fly’.°? Durham, brandishing her copy of 
Jovanovic’s memoir, berated the ‘pro-Jugger and anti-Hun’ element around the table 
and, according to her own version, claimed to ‘have bamboozled poor Watson and Co. 
[Wickham Steed]’ into silence.*° Even Seton-Watson admitted that he ‘was forced 
entirely on the defensive’ despite what he characterized as Durham’s ‘series of scurrilous 
and objectionable misstatements’, which he thought ‘quite unusually offensive and 
tactless even for her’.*’ Arnold Toynbee was called to silence Durham who, according 
to Seton-Watson, if not other witnesses, called the Serbs ‘vermin’ as part of her tirade.*” 

The fact that the revelations had come to light in a public meeting further reinforced 
the Foreign Office’s mistrust of what Sir Eyre Crowe, Permanent Under Secretary in the 
Foreign Office, characterized as the ‘busy-body Institute’ at Chatham House. Given the 
sensitive topic under discussion, the fact that the Near East Association had invited 
Friedrich Sthamer, the German Ambassador, to attend, Headlam-Morley admitted, was 
an ‘extraordinar[ly] tactless ...’ move.*” Even though Sthamer had delicately chosen to 
decline the invitation, the German Embassy was represented by Albert Dufour-Feronce, 
Councillor at the mission. Despite the convention of all meetings at Chatham House 
being ‘closed’, a report of the proceedings of the ‘private’ meeting made their way into the 
press. Durham was denounced by an unnamed BIIA member to the Executive 
Committee, which formally rebuked Durham for a ‘deliberate communication to the 
Press’ which was ‘in conflict with the aims and established practice of the Institute’.“* 
Toynbee, as ‘leader’ of the Group, was given the unenviable task of investigating the 
matter, to which Durham freely admitted speaking to her ‘old friend’ Emil Torday, the 
London correspondent of the German-language Budapest newspaper Pester Lloyd. She 
argued that she ‘hadn’t the least idea that these group meetings were deadly secrets’.*° 
Torday published the story as part of his ‘Londoner Momentaufnahmen’ [London 
Snapshots] column on 11 December, a poor translation of which was anonymously 
supplied in order to be used against Durham by the Executive Committee.*° The story 
was picked up initially by other newspapers in Budapest, before finding its way into the 
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German press.*’ Alfred von Wegerer, Director of the Zentralstelle zur Erforschung der 
Kriegsursachen, writing in the Berliner Borsen-Zeitung on 1 May 1925, reflected on the 
‘significant revelations’ from Ljuba Jovanovivé, which came to light thanks to the 
‘Balkankennerin’ [expert/connoisseur on the Balkans] Edith Durham.** He noted the 
‘tremendous turnaround in favour of the Central Powers [in the debate over the origins 
of the war] ... as more and more voices ... emphasized and admitted the shared 
responsibility of the Serbian Cabinet in carrying out the assassination’. The furore stirred 
by Durham allowed German revisionists to shift the focus away from Germany firmly 
onto a more likely target than either France, Britain or even Russia had proved to be. 

Durham had done little to conceal the new revelations that she intended to unleash on 
the Near East Group. The Times had refused to publish her summary, and interpretation, 
of Jovanovic, and she was forced to submit her article to a more sympathetic, but fringe, 
journal.”’ This she found in E.D. Morel, editor of the U.D.C’.s periodical, Foreign Affairs: 
A Journal of International Understanding,shortly before his premature death (on 
12 November 1924), summarizing the most incriminating aspects of Jovanovic’s admis- 
sions, which were published in the December 1924 issue of the journal.°’ Durham’s 
‘revelations’ were undoubtedly welcomed by Morel, who pursued Serbia almost as 
vehemently as Durham herself did, both in the pages of Foreign Affairs, as well as 
numerous pamphlets, which sought to show the falsity of Britain’s pre-war policy was, 
in effect, merely in service of Russian and Serb interests.°' The Foreign Office had long 
seen Morel as a troublesome element, and considered the U.D.C’.s journal as merely 
a vehicle for ‘propaganda purposes among the Germans’, which was thought to have 
a wide readership in that country, especially among those interested in the question of 
war guilt.°” In addition to this, on 20 November, Durham wrote to Ramsay MacDonald, 
who, two weeks earlier, had lost the November 1924 election, and consequently was no 
longer in office. She announced that she was in possession of ‘quite incontrovertible 
proof of Serbia’s knowledge of the plot to murder Franz Ferdinand, and, she argued, 
therefore primary responsibility for the outbreak of war in 1914.” For Durham, who had 
‘watched like a cat at a mousehole ever since [the War] for proof from the Serbs 
themselves’, the Jovanovic memoir was finally the evidence that she had long been 
looking for of Serb complicity in the murders. Having spent much of the period before 
the war in the Balkans, first advocating the case of the Serbs and Montenegrins, before 
her experiences reporting on the Balkan Wars and their aftermath turned her against 
them completely, for their role in undermining the nascent Albanian state, and perpe- 
trating massacres against Albanians in Kosovo and around Scutari in 1913-1914. On her 
return from Albania, with the outbreak of war in 1914, Durham had met with various 
members of the U.D.C. in order to discuss the “War Guilt Question’, by which she 
certainly meant Serb responsibility.°* In Serbia, Macedonia and Albania during the 
Balkan Wars and after, she met various Russian military attachés, and took their bellicose 
statements as clear evidence that Russia was planning a European war with the intention 
of her conquest of the Balkans.” The evidence she had at that stage was either hearsay, 
or second-hand. The revelations of Ljuba Jovanovic, however, were of a different 
character. 

MacDonald’s private secretary forwarded the letter to his successor, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, which prompted a flurry of correspondence between London and the 
British legation in Belgrade, seeking to obtain a copy of Krv Slovenstva, if not 
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a response to Durham herself.”° Frustrated at the lack of reply to two successive letters 
(one was either not received, or was lost in the Office), she tried her luck with Harold 
Nicolson, the senior clerk in the Central Department, sending a letter that meandered 
between the murder of Aleksandar and Draga Obrenovi¢ to the Jovanovi¢ memoirs and 
the Salonika Process of 1917.°’ More pertinent was her casting aspersions against ‘poor 
timid little’ Seton-Watson, as being a mere ‘pussy-paw of the Serbs’ who made him 
‘achieve their dirty aims’. In addition, she decried the present Yugoslav regime, under 
Pa8ic, as ‘absolutely untrustworthy and the damndest lot of liars in Europe... they simply 
jeer at Europe and the League’. Echoing the late E.D. Morel, she argued that this was 
merely the fault of British policy, as ‘we have let these brutes loose’. The letter produced 
a degree of confusion in the Foreign Office, C.H. Bateman, the most junior clerk in the 
Central Department, asked whether Durham wanted Britain to ‘put a spoke in Pasic’s 
wheel because he is a scoundrel’?”® The letter, perhaps rather surprisingly, found its way 
all the way up to the Secretary-of-State, who could only minute a large “?*?’ in response to 
Durham’s note.’” While such missives were not entirely out of character for Durham, it 
was different from her recent communication with the Office, where she had been both 
respectful and restrained when writing to Lord Curzon, writing in support the contro- 
versial Croat politician, Stefan Radié’s application to visit Britain.°’ The exhilaration at 
finally ‘finding’ what she considered to be incontrovertible evidence against Serbia meant 
that Durham, to an extent, seemed to lose her sense of perspective, and her communica- 
tion with MacDonald and Foreign Office officials show that her desperation to prove her 
case meant that the Foreign Office treated her communications with a greater degree of 
scepticism than had been the case in 1914, when she had been seen to be a reliable 
informant on Albanian affairs.°' 

In the Foreign Office meanwhile, there was alarm at the possible implications of the 
Jovanovic disclosures, Headlam-Morley warned that, 


The indirect results of the recent disclosures are very likely to be serious. They will 
strengthen the case of those who argue the origin of the war was not solely, in some cases 
not predominantly, the fault of Germany that we allowed ourselves to be misled by intrigue 
in which, though it started in Serbia, Russia, perhaps to some extent France, were impli- 
cated. This will make public opinion jealous and suspicious and greatly increase the 
difficulties in the future. People do not draw fine distinctions. They will say that our 
Government entered the war, as they were told, in the defence of the liberties of small 
nations, Belgium and Serbia; they now find that Serbia was merely a den of robbers and 
assassins. 


Miles Lampson, Head of the Central Department, argued strongly that ‘this business 
should be left to the historian of the future’.°° The evidence he argued was unreliable, ‘the 
odds are that those persons still alive who played roles in the drama are liars: those that 
are dead are necessarily silent, but anything written they may have left is probably quite 
untrustworthy. It was not only the evidence that was deemed unreliable, but the 
messenger as well. P.A. Koppel, head of the News Department, on reading her article 
in Foreign Affairs, noted that “Miss D. twists what Jovanovitch says for his own 
purposes’.°* Durham had a long history with the Foreign Office, having sent a long series 
of letters and demands to the Office when travelling in the Balkans as a correspondent for 
the Manchester Guardian during the Balkan Wars as well as in 1914 while undertaking 
humanitarian relief in Albania, as the new state collapsed under the pressure of 
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incursions from Serbia in the north and Greece in the south. Crowe, who had a long 
memory, ‘retain[ed his] distrust against Miss Durham’s propaganda activities’.°” With 
Seton-Watson, the usual port of call for the Foreign Office when Yugoslav matters arose, 
unavailable (he was attending the American Historical Association Annual Conference 
in Richmond, Virginia), a copy of the publication was urgently requested from the 
Belgrade legation, a request which took some four weeks to complete.°° There was no 
question of contacting Durham for her copy—even though the Foreign Office had only 
become aware of the publication after her letter to MacDonald. Its eventual arrival was of 
little use to the small group of officials and politicians in the Foreign Office, as the small 
legation staff did not have time to translate even this short article.°” The only person in 
the Foreign Office who had any Serbian, William Strang, who served in Belgrade from 
1920 to 1923 as First Secretary, was serving in the Northern Department, offered to 
translate the article at home and ‘in a good literary style’, for which he was paid the sum 
of £7-7-6.°° It was not entirely straightforward process, due to the ‘extreme naivete of the 
language used’, and Strang took a month to complete his task. On finally reading the 
offending article, the unanimous conclusion in the Office was that Durham had indeed 
distorted Jovanovic’s meaning, and the full chapter was deemed to be far less damaging 
than the selected excerpts published by Durham in Foreign Affairs and the Manchester 
Guardian were made to appear. The discussion again reached all the way up to the 
Foreign Secretary, who minuted ‘Miss Durham is misstating the issue. For the Serb, as 
previously indicated, I distrust her judgement’, and he agreed with Crowe that the 
memoir should be published in full.’ The Foreign Office, however, had to distance itself 
from this, in order to avoid giving the impression that the memoir was in any way an 
‘authentic document’.”” Conveniently, for this purpose, the Chair of the Publications 
Committee of the British Institute for International Affairs was James Headlam-Morley, 
who quickly arranged publication of Strang’s translation of the chapter as “After Vidov 
Dan 1914’ in the next issue of the Institute’s Journal.’’ This attempt to get the full 
memoir published did not succeed in deflecting criticism towards the Office away from 
what one official termed the hostile triumvirate of “Miss Durham ... the Labour Party and 
the Manchester Guardian’, who sought to use the episode to push the Foreign Office into 
criticizing a friendly, if capricious Government. It was clear that the Labour administra- 
tion of Ramsay MacDonald had done little to bridge the gap between the ‘radical’ side of 
British politics and the Foreign Office establishment. The result, for the Foreign Office, 
was that in response to the Jovanovic memoir, an official line was formulated against 
charges of revisionism between Headlam-Morley and Crowe, which formed the basis of 
the British line against the increasingly strident calls charges that the postwar settlement 
was founded on a false premise.” 


Seton-Watson responds 


For R.W. Seton-Watson the public challenge by ‘that poisonous woman’ Edith Durham 
was particularly opportune, and he did not wait for the translation and publication of 
Jovanovic revelations to respond, seeking to provoke the Yugoslav Government into 
opening their archives to scrutiny.” He had committed to a six week lecture tour of the 
United States between December 1924-January 1925, happily agreeing to speak on the 
‘Murder [at Sarajevo] and the Austro-Serbian dispute’ as ‘the evidence in favour of the 
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thesis of Austrian guilt and Serbian innocence which I have always upheld, seemed to me 
almost as overwhelming as ever’.”* Just as he had his lectures ‘practically ready’ however 
‘a bomb has suddenly burst under my feet’ thrown by Durham. As the most prominent 
historian and journalist in Britain writing on Central European and Balkan affairs, his 
pro- Yugoslav opinions carried much weight, albeit with some reservations, in the British 
Foreign Office. Harold Nicolson worked closely with Seton-Watson when he served in 
the Central European Department of the Foreign Office between 1921 and 1925. After 
Seton-Watson was denounced by C.H. Greig, the British Consul in Sarajevo, Nicolson 
defended Seton-Watson, stating that he ‘is a man of erudition, modesty and indepen- 
dence ... [he] is of a different calibre [to Greig], & should be recognized as such. He is 
often wrong: but there is no vulgarity in him’.’” For Seton-Watson, he correctly recog- 
nised that his reputation was at stake, as well as of what he almost considered to be a state 
for which he saw himself to be the principal champion in the west. “The matter cannot 
rest here, and will not be allowed to rest here’ he wrote to the Serb journalist and 
politician, Jovan M. Jovanovié.’® But it was in his capacity as the last Serb envoy to 
serve in Vienna, between 1912 and the outbreak of War in 1914, that Seton-Watson was 
writing, asking for ‘armour’ to protect him from what he anticipated to be a potentially 
stormy tour of the United States, given the growing revisionist historiographical con- 
sensus in that country.”” 

The implication from Ljuba Jovanovic¢'s recollections was that Serbia was in a position 
to not only prevent the killers from entering Bosnia-Herzegovina, but also in a position to 
warn the Austro-Hungarian authorities, and they were in a position to give the names 
and descriptions to the Habsburg authorities. Jovan Jovanovic had already revealed, on 
the tenth anniversary of the assassinations in the Neues Wiener Tablatt, that he had 
warned the relevant authority in Vienna, Bilitiski, on 5 June 1914.”° Jovanovié empha- 
sized the vague nature of the warning, merely stated that he had warned that holding the 
annual military manoeuvres on the Drina (for which Ferdinand would attend in his role 
as Inspector General of the k.u.k Armee), opposite Serbia would ‘excite the greatest 
dissatisfaction’ and that it would be considered an ‘act of provocation’ that might in turn 
incite a conscripted soldier to raise his rifle to the Archduke. Jovan Jovanovic’s revela- 
tions, much like his namesake Ljuba, were only partial, but it prompted a flurry of interest 
in the Austrian press, including an article penned by an anonymous ex-member of the 
Serb Legation in Vienna, in all likelihood the former Military Attaché, Colonel LeSanin, 
who alleged that the Serb Minister had received a formal instruction from Pagi¢ to warn 
the Habsburg authorities, a charge denied by Jovanovié.”” Unsatisfied with his responses 
from his Serb associate, Seton-Watson determined to undertake three months of research 
in Vienna and Yugoslavia, that would be published in 1926 as Sarajevo: A Study in the 
Origins of the Great War.*° 

Seton-Watson, however, did not wait for the fruits of his research before responding 
to Durham. He renewed his private attacks on Durham to correspondents in Britain, and 
publicly (without naming Durham, but prompted by her use of the Jovanivi¢ memoir) in 
The Times on his return from the United States.°' Toynbee noted that in his private 
correspondence with him, he had ‘heaped coals of fire on Miss Durham’s head. I hope she 
will feel them and have the grace to say that she does’.*” In addition, he did so openly on 
his arrived in Belgrade.*’ In the month following the meeting of the Near East Group, for 
Seton-Watson, Durham had unleashed a ‘violent campaign of defamation of everything 
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Serb’, in the Manchester Guardian, as well as G.P. Gooch’s Contemporary Review, both of 
which were syndicated in the American and European periodical press.°* Durham’s 
influence, especially over American revisionists was especially clear.*? Durham was not 
the only target of Seton-Watson’s ire. Just as he had led the call to have the British prewar 
archives opened to scrutiny, he even more vehemently publicly challenged PaSi¢ and his 
Government to do so as well, in the letter published in The Times on 17 February 1925, 
writing as ‘a pronounced friend of Serbia’ he wished to ‘voice the demand for an 
explanation, rather than that it should be left to declared enemies’.°° He closed by 
warning that any “failure on the part of Belgrade to provide an adequate explanation 
would not merely affect our verdict on the events immediately preceding the war, but 
above all our attitude to the official Yugoslavia of to-day, whose destinies are controlled 
by the same party leaders who were in power in June, 1914”.°” 

By quoting the most incriminating passage from the Jovanovic memoir, and by 
correcting Durham’s translation, which subtly changed the meaning of the passage, he 
sought to undermine Durham’s credibility. Writing to Jovan M. Jovanovic on the 
same day, he argued that if they did not do so, ‘the present Belgrade Government will 
soon find itself morally in the same position as the Government with whom King Edward 
refused to remain on diplomatic terms, and friends of Serbia in this country will be 
reduced to silence or even alienated’.** Seton-Watson was a friend of Yugoslavia, yet held 
a long-standing hatred of Pasgic and the other senior figures in the Radical Party, and he 
did not want to wait for ‘nature ... to remove him soon, thank God’. His hostility was 
based on the failure of the veteran Serb politician’s alleged corruption, as well as his 
obvious pacing of Serb interests over those of the wider South-Slav cause.”” The Yugoslav 
Prime Minister, who had just successfully fought in his fourth election campaign since 
the foundation of the state in 1918, refused to take up Seton-Watson’s bait, but the British 
historian was correct to surmise that “Belgrade is quite mistaken if it calculates that the 
matter can be permanently evaded by mere silence’.”’ 

Edith Durham, obviously not sensing how much Seton- Watson saw her as his virulent 
enemy, wrote to him twice in the weeks after his letter to The Times had been published, 
congratulating him on the fact that it had received no response. For all of their differ- 
ences, they both essentially agreed on a number of points, namely that Pasi¢ was harming 
Yugoslavia's interests on the international stage, as well as damaging the cause of South- 
Slav unity as he had ‘carried out their original aim of making Great Serbia’ rather than 
a South Slav state. She finished the letter by arguing that ‘the important thing now is how 
to make Jugoslavia a credit to Europe’.”” For all of the mutual hostility between the two, it 
was a remarkable gesture, suggesting that she considered that they both simply desired 
the same thing, the truth about the guilt, or otherwise, of Serbia in 1914.”° Seton-Watson, 
however, did not respond to Durham’s attempts at conciliation. 


The public debate in Yugoslavia 


Despite some speculation in the Yugoslav press, the Yugoslav Government responded to 
neither Seton-Watson’s nor Durham’s public and private challenges.** A number of 
months passed before the Yugoslav press took up the story, focussing on both Ljuba 
Jovanovic as well Edith Durham. In the relatively quiet period following PaSic’s 
February 1925 election victory, with the SkupStina adjourned until 28 April, the scandal 
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dominated the Yugoslav press. Balkan, the ‘yellow’ newspaper closely aligned to Pasi¢ 
personally, chose to turn on Ljuba Jovanovic, his rival and a more moderate member of 
his party. He was attacked for his disloyalty, “when it was once more necessary to find 
someone to stab his country in the back, M. Jovanovic ... was the most competent to 
attack the nation’.”” The following week, Vreme, which was closely associated with the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, carried an anonymous article, alleged to have been written 
by Ljuba Jovanovic himself, on 13 March 1925, who merely saw a European-wide 
‘journalistic pogrom, dear Miss Daram [Edith Durham], who out of her worship of the 
Macedonophiles, Radic¢ and all enemies of Serbia has come to hate everything Serb, gave 
the first sign of attack’ by Germany.”° Despite his differences to the group around Paiié, 
Jovanovic’s defence was not dissimilar to theirs, arguing that while the ‘article of an old 
woman ... was not worthy of attention’, the significance lay in the repercussions, and 
those who sought to benefit at the expense of Serbia. Germany ‘pull[ed] the strings’ 
making the ‘puppet’ Durham publish distorted extracts from his article, that had ‘altered 
the sense’ of his memoir, to merely show that Serbia was responsible for the outbreak of 
war in 1914. The reason for the campaign, again, was that Germany needed to look ‘for 
someone to blame for the war’ in order to show the ‘need [to] not pay any reparations’. 
That the German Government, committed as it was to overturn what it considered to be 
the more unreasonable elements of the Treaty of Versailles, would exploit the latest “War 
Guilt’ controversy was obvious, but they were doing just this—exploiting, rather than 
instigating this particular hullabaloo. Two days later, Vreme asked ‘Who is 
Miss Durham?’”’ The answer, according to Lujo Vojnovi¢, the former Montenegrin 
Minister in London, described her as a forgetful women who had spread ‘vicious lies 
and mischief’ against Montenegro and Serbia, while undertaking propaganda on behalf 
of Albania since before the Great War. Using well-worn gendered tropes, he continued 
that “it is not uncommon in England for old maids to work themselves up for some 
eccentric cause with a purely feminine obstinacy, the reason being usually a physiological 
phenomena. But it is doubtful whether Miss Durham’s campaign is of a simple physio- 
logical nature. On the contrary it would seem to be a conscious defamation campaign in 
co-operation [with Germany] against our country”. 

It would not be of consequence, he argued, but for the credence paid by Seton- Watson 
(who Vojnovi¢c had also known from his time in London) to the ‘expectorations’ of 
Durham. In this way, she was seen to be nothing more than a desperate pro-German 
propagandist who would side with even anyone in order to discredit Serbia. Vojnovic 
both dismissed Durham as being an insignificant old woman, yet emphasized that the 
episode was still noteworthy because Seton- Watson, ‘a friend of our country’, had been 
driven to attack Yugoslavia through the British press. After a significant amount of 
pressure, Ljuba Jovanovic sought to clarify his statements made on the tenth anniversary 
of the Sarajevo assassinations, in an interview published in Vreme, in which he quoted 
Conrad von Hotzendorf’s memoirs in his defence and suggested that Trotsky would also 
be used in support of his case. Yet, ultimately, as many Serbs had done before, he blamed 
‘a clique in Vienna and Budapest for deliberately encouraging [the Archduke’s] 
murder’.”® Attacked by the Pagié press, Jovanovié was forced further on the defensive, 
but merely continued to further muddy the waters by stating that he had not revealed 
anything more than ‘what was in 1914 actually known to everybody’.”” One unimpressed 
observer, John Francis Charles, 7th Count de Salis-Soglio, who had known Durham since 
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his time serving as the British Minister Plenipotentiary in Cettinjé between 1911 and 
1916, observed “Ljuba is indeed a bad witness for the defence. He abuses the prosecution; 
What a breach of manners, of good education, to accuse a Balkan gentleman of knowing 
too much about a murder, even if he has made a few half confidences on the subject”."”° 

With the convening of the SkupStina, interest in the Yugoslav press finally turned its 
attention to more contemporary political matters. Beyond the Balkans, interest was 
sustained by the publication of Durham’s last published book, The Serajevo Crime, in 
October 1925, which played especially well to the revisionists in Germany and the United 
States.'°’ The work suffered from Durham’s obvious bias towards sources that made 
a case against Serbia, as well as her rather less than rigorous interrogation of and selection 
of the then available evidence.'** Seton-Watson’s response, Sarajevo: A Study in the 
Origins of the Great War, has survived better than Durham’s inadequately researched 
volume, but appeared a crucial eight months later, on 27 May 1926, its publication 
delayed due to the inappropriate inclusion of closed British documents, shown to Seton- 
Watson by Headlam-Morley without permission.'°* For Seton-Watson, as ever, he was 
playing Balkan politics as well as well as looking to put down an opponent, wanting to use 
his book on Sarajevo to ensure that Jovanovic did not succeed PaSi¢ as Yugoslav Prime 
Minister.’°* In order to do this, and central to his overall argument, he looked to refute 
Jovanovic’s central revelation and that it was not ‘highly compromising to the Serb 
Government’.’°’ The result of Durham’s ‘fierce philipics meanwhile hold[ing] the field’ 
was that she became, for a short time, engaged as the ‘British’ expert at a number of 
‘absolutely informal’ but secret meetings held by gatherings of revisionist historians.'°° 
Her avowed anti-Serb tendencies put her apart from even her radical friends and 
colleagues in Britain, forcing her to mix in the company of fringe, yet widely read, 
historians such as Alfred von Wegerer, Georges Demartial, MiloS Bogi¢evi¢ and Harry 
Elmer Barnes who tended to place political considerations over historical objectivity in 
their writing.'°” In public, as well as in private, she developed her views, and as the 1920s 
went on, more forcefully looked to excuse the Central Powers for their actions in 
July 1914. Writing to Ramsay MacDonald in November 1928, enclosing a copy of her 
latest article containing ‘some of my latest facts’, she argued that “As the Serbs themselves 
now boast of having planned murders in Austria for at least 12 years before the war for 
the purpose of leading to the break up of the Dual Monarchy there can be now no 
reasonable doubt that war was deliberately provoked. Austria was the goaded bull who 
was goaded till it turned and gored. And the bull always is killed and the toreador 
admired!”*°° 


The impact of the Durham-Seton-Watson dispute 


Her temporary prominence quickly faded as the American historians Fay and Barnes 
increased in productivity. They acknowledged and built on her anti-Serb narrative to 
undermine the ‘one Guilty Nation myth’ that Durham had long sought to torpedo."”’ On 
the other side, both Seton-Watson and Yugoslav politicians used gendered language to 
attack Durham, both in private as well as in public. For Seton- Watson, his hostility was 
more than that of her gender, although this undoubtedly underlined his extremely hostile 
attitude towards her, as well as his particularly sharp reaction to Arnold Toynbee’s 
attempt to negotiate a truce between the two in 1929.*'® His long-running dispute with 
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Durham led him to not even engage with her at academic meetings for fear that he “did 
not wish to be led into too sharp a retort’.’’* The antagonism he held towards her was 
most sharply focussed not on her arguments, but on her methods. Writing to Toynbee he 
was not ‘prepared to admit her title as a serious histor. [sic] student’, and he argued that 
‘she is in no way qualified to speak’ at the BIIA.'’* It was not only in private that he 
criticized Durham’s Serajevo Crime, rather abusing his position as editor of The Slavic 
Review, to publish a venomous seven-page review of the work, opening with the 
observation that “At first sight readers unfamiliar with the subject may be impressed 
by the documenté appearance of the book; but closer examination will soon show that it is 
always uncritical in the highest degree, often draws deductions quite unwarranted by the 
facts quoted, and sometimes advances charges of the gravest character without a shadow 
of real proof. The fact that some of these charges are merely quoted from other writers 
and not expressly endorsed by her, seems to me to aggravate the offence: for they then 
become innuendoes, intended to prejudice the mind of the reader. These are serious 
charges to level against an author who has long enjoyed a certain reputation as a specialist 
in Balkan matters ... She has no inkling of what is meant by historical evidence”.**” 

Reading their work on the Balkans, he was almost as blindly pro-Serb as she was anti, 
with both inclined to be critical of the political leadership of their favoured Balkan 
states.''* She also sought to undermine Seton-Watson’s reputation by suggesting the 
he too was methodologically suspect. Reviewing his Sarajevo, she suggested that ‘the Scot 
makes a theory and searches facts to support it’, but did not follow-up on these allega- 
tions in the review.'’” Much of Seton-Watson’s criticism of Durham’s work in metho- 
dological terms was fair, if too stridently put. It was over-reliant on unsubstantiated 
sources, and she was insufficiently critical of others who tended towards an anti-Serb line, 
but Durham was no historian. She freely admitted to Seton-Watson herself that as an 
anthropologist my interests are largely centred not on the details of separate ‘nations’ but 
on the sweeping racial and cultural movements which are what makes world history’’® 

His attacks on her were perhaps even more venomous than on his male colleagues and 
Yugoslav politicians. In the case of Ljuba Jovanovic, Seton Watson dismissed his memoir 
as merely being a product of a combination of “Wichtigtuerei’ [pomposity] on the part of 
the Serb politician, as well as his attempt to use the revelations to his political advantage 
in his rivalry with Pa’i¢.''’ Seton-Watson characterized this as a ‘tendency to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds’, which was far more mild and measured than any of 
his public denunciations of Durham. Despite the open hostility Seton-Watson displayed 
towards Durham, she continued to send Seton- Watson naively innocent and remarkably 
frank letters, until he finally broke off relations with her in 1929. 


Conclusion 


The Jovanovic revelations, and the publicity surrounding them, moved the narrative 
decisively away from Berlin, and focussed attention clearly on the Balkan aspects of the 
long-term origins as well as the immediate crisis of 1914, despite the contemporary views 
of Foreign Office officials in London who wondered whether the question of war guilt was 
of any ‘interest to the average man or the city?”’** Their contemporary political employ- 
ment, used by Serbian politicians in the fight for the soul of the Radical Party, only ‘fell 
asleep’ with the death of Pasi¢ on 10 December 1926 and Ljuba Jovanovic on 
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10 February 1928.""” By the end of 1926 Jovanovié’s revelations had already been largely 
discounted in Yugoslav circles when challenged by Pasié./7° This was, however, imma- 
terial, the controversy surrounding Jovanovi¢’s reminiscences were far from the first time 
that the focus of those interested in the War Guilt question had looked to the role played 
in Belgrade, but significantly it was the first to engage the wider public outside of 
Germany and Austria.'*’ Durham certainly played an important role in bringing atten- 
tion to the role played by Serbia, something that she later drew comfort from.’** In the 
last weeks of her life, ill, and holed up in her small flat in Glenloch Road, Durham 
returned to her last, unloved, book The Serajevo Crime, and wrote a short preface for 
a second edition that she never completed.’*° In it, she returned to the key themes of 
the second half of her life, the “culpability of the Serbs & their brutal inability to govern 
with any semblance of justice the lands they acquired by murder & fraud’.'** 

While she did not manage to convince many readers, outside those who were already 
predisposed towards finding Serbia guilty, she did play an important role in expanding 
the horizons of the debate over the responsibility for the outbreak of the war, indeed a far 
more significant role than many professional historians in Germany and the United 
States, sympathetic to her biases. A.J.P. Taylor would later write that ‘a man with an 
intelligent interest in foreign affairs ... would read ... Seton-Watson on Hungary; 
Miss M. E. Durham on Albania ... one must add, he would be better informed than if 
he had stuck to official channels’.'*° It should be noted that neither was praised for their 
work on Serbia, Yugoslavia or Austria. It was Durham, by giving a far wider audience to 
the Jovanovic memoir, that sparked any public debate in Yugoslavia, let alone outside the 
Balkans, almost a year after its initial publication in Belgrade. Far from being Clark’s 
‘blind spot’, the Balkans, and Serbia in particular, have long been the focus of historians, 
who have Durham to thank for ensuring that a rigorous examination of the sources was 
undertaken during the interwar period, when the contemporary resonance of the debate 
was at its height, down to the present when a more detached examination of a wider body 
of material has allowed historians, if not to come to any form of consensus on the 


question of responsibility, continue the ‘debate without end’.'~° 
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